CONTINUAL ILL-HEALTH

many like the following, dated May 20th, 1751, from Marly,
which the Queen said was the coldest, sootiest place in the
world:

1 have rather a heavy cold which has given me a tempera-
ture for twenty-four hours. It is a little better, I go down to
the drawing-room this evening (which is diabolical for colds,
it is terribly hot in there and icy when you go out and one
hears more coughing than at Christmas).9

But she had to carry on as usual. It is recorded that she
acted in some private theatricals when her voice was hoarse
with cold.

There is a pretty detail in her accounts published by Mon-
sieur Le Roy: '6,000 livres given by Louis XV, June 1761, to
reward her for allowing herself to be bled.5 On April 2nd,
1749, Luynes writes:

'Madame de Pompadour has been unwell for the last two
or three days and one does not see her. One heard yesterday
that this indisposition is a miscarriage; I was told that it was
at least the third she has had since she has been here.3

Her heart began to feel the strain. By 1756 she could not
pass the Queen's suite of rooms without having palpitations.
In a letter to the comtesse de Lutzelbourg she writes with all
the idle flurry of the essentially futile woman:

'The life I lead is terrible; I hardly have a minute to myself.
Rehearsals and performances, and twice a week, continual
journeys, whether to the Petit-Chateau or La Meutte, etc.
Enormous load of indispensable duties, Queen, Dauphin,
Dauphiness, three daughters, two Infantas; you can judge
whether it is possible to breathe. Be sorry for me and don't
blame me [for not writing].' Well might she say to du Hausset
that her life 'could be compared with that of a Christian, as it
was a perpetual combat'. And all the time those couplets with
their low invective, making it more obvious that her eyes
were bulging out, that her complexion was getting sallow
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